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. BAPTISM. rite, was He, the Bleased One foretold, whose 
nN) tend at a Meeting for Mutual Tmprovement, hel’ | work for the redemption of mankind from 
tee. -h and Race Streets, Philadelphia. spiritual bondage, was far to transcend that 
his symbolic rite was long known among | of the fervid Baptist. It is recorded that 
the Jewish nation asa type of the passage | John shrank from the performance of the 
into a new life of holiness, from one of less | rite, saying, “I have need to be baptized of 
. holiness or of less perfect earnestness of dedi- | Thee, and comest Thou tome?” The answer 
«cation. The plunge into the bgth of purifi- | was, “Suffer it to be so now: for thus it be- 
st} cation was revived by the Essenes with a fresh | cometh us to fulfill all righteousness,” , 
ih} §©6energy, and received a definite signification | Says Farrar: “He received it as ratifyin 
| and impulse from the austere prophet who | the mission of His great forerunner—the last 
derived his name from the ordinance. The | and greatest child of the Old Dispensation, 
deep darkness that precedes the dawn had | the earliest herald of the New; and He also 
fallen upon Israel, when the solemn and im- | received it as a beautiful symbol of moral 
pressive voice of “one crying in the wilder-| purification and the humble inauguration of 
ness” was heard above the clamors of the|a ministry which came not to destroy the 
times calling upon all men to repent of their} Law, but to fulfill, . . . He does not 
iy sins, and predicting the coming of a greater | say, ‘I must,’ but ‘thus it becometh us.’ He 


Teacher, the latchet of whose sandals he 
(John) was not worthy to stoop down and 
' unloose. Great numbers flocked to the brink 
of the rushing sacred river, conscious of sin, 
and willing to be released from their burden 
_ by the acceptance of a rite which could only 
eline inward and spiritual purification. 
t the Evangelist Mark adds that he (John) 
preached the baptism of repentance for the 
q ‘remission of sins, announcing that the higher 
4. § authority, of which he was the forerunner, 
' Would baptize with the Holy Ghost. 
_ _Among the multitude who thus sought 
: purification by conforming to the baptismal 
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does not say, ‘Thou hast no need to be bap- 
tized of me,’ but ‘Suffer it to be so now.’ ” 

We do not find that this Fulfiller of all 
righteousness, this Anointed and divinely 
prepared One, ever conferred water Baptism 
upon any of those who were gathered by His 
ministry. The Baptism of the Holy Ghost 
was that real purification of the soul, of which 
the plunge into the Jordan was only the sym- 
bol. But the early Church generally used 
the ceremonial as a rite of initiation—at one 
time requiring full immersion, at others only 
sprinkling with a few drops of water—vary- 
ing with the ages and the occasion, 
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Stanley speaks of Baptism by immersion 
being an Oriental rite, significant of purifica- 
tion, and particularly appropriate in the 
warm, semi-tropical lands in which it origi- 
nated. As civilization pushed its way west- 
ward and northward, this ceremonial was 
modified to adapt it to climate and circum- 
stances, until it became only the sprinkling 
of a few drops of water, as an outward visi- 
ble sign by which inward grace is conferred, 
or at least signified. It was not unreasonably 
maintained, that to those who are faithful, it 
is properly a sealing ordinance, making the 
persons receiving it certain of the promise or 
thing sealed. 

Friends have maintained that the doing of 
oy good work—any act of obedience to the 
indwelling Spirit of God—is more effective 
as a sealing ordinance than conformity to an 
outward rite can be. Nothing, said they, can 
be the seal and pledge of our inheritance, but 
the Spirit of God. In this they found them- 
selves in accord with the instructions of the 
Apostle Paul to the converts of Ephesus 
(Eph. i: 13, 14); and they could reverently 
accept and own his solemn injunction (Eph. 
iv : 30, 31, 32), “Grieve not the Holy Spirit 
of God, whereby ye are sealed unto the day 
of redemption. Let all bitterness, wrath, 
anger, clamor, and evil speaking, be put away 
from you, with all malice: and be ye kind 
one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another.” 

They claimed, also, with Paul (Eph. iv : 5), 
that there is but “one baptism.” They knew 
that outward washing did not cleanse the 
heart, but that the baptism of the Holy Ghost 
had this cleansing power. They could not 
admit that the baptism of water was the one 
part, and that with the Spirit the effect only 
of the administration of the outward rite. 
They found themselves bound in conscience 
to affirm that the ceremonial is only the 
shadow, and not the substance. They found 
men really preferring the type and shadow 
to the power and substance, and perceived 
themselves impelled to cal) their brethren 
away from the material to the spiritual. Says 


‘Barclay: “ Where the Spirit of God‘ hath 


purified the’ soul, and the fire of His judg- 
ment hath burned up the unrighteous nature, 
those in whom this work is wrought may be 
truly said to be baptized with the baptism of 
Christ,—of the Spirit and of fire.” 

It was a matter of common observation in 
that day, as in this, that the baptism with 
water did not confer that holiness of soul, 
which was called by the Apostles “the put- 
ting on of Christ.” But the baptism of the 
Spirit did confer upon the recipient the graces 
or fruits of the Spirit. 

Barclay also says: “If water baptism had 


been to continue a perpetual ordinance of 


Christ in His Church, He would either have 


practiced it Himself, or commanded Hig © 


Apostles so todo. But that He practiced it 
not, thé Scripture plainly affirms (John iy; 
2), and that He commanded His Apostles to 
baptize with water, I could never yet read.” 
it is dependence upon an outward rite, and 
not the rite itself, that our fathers found 
themselves constrained to object. And in 
this protest they were not alone in the annals 


of Christendom. Many in earlier ages testi- ”} 
fied against water baptism. In the very depths 


of the dark ages (A. D. 1022), in ancient 


France, the monkish annalist records how 


King Robert II, in the city of Orleans on 
Childermas-day, did “ cause to be burnt alive 
near fourteen of that city, of the chief of their 
clergy, and the more noble of their laity, who 
were hateful to God, and abominable to heaven 
and earth ; for they did stiffly deny the grace 
of holy baptism, and also the consecration of 
the Lord’s body and blood.” 

Infant baptism has no foundation in the 
Scriptures, nor in the custom of the early 
Church. It is believed to be scarcely at all 
defensible as a Christian rite. At the begin- 
ning of the Fourth Century, Augustine, the 
great ecclesiastical leader of that day, took 
the extreme ground, that infants dying before 
baptism, were excluded from the Divine pres 
ence. This doctrine in its darkest form is 
that they are consigned to everlasting fire. 
Stanley says:* “At the close of the Fifth 
Century this belief had become. universal, 
chiefly through the means of Augustine. ... 
It was the dogma from which nothing could 
induce him to part. It was this which he 
meant by insisting on ‘the remission of origi- 
nal sin in infant baptism.’ In his earlier 
years he had doubted whether, possibly, he 
might not leave it an open question; but in 
his full age, ‘God forbid,’ he said, ‘that I 
should leave the matter so.’ The extremest 
case of a child dying beyond the reach of 
baptism is put to him and he decides against 


it. In the Fifth Council of Carthage, the © 
milder view is mentioned of those who, repos 


ing on the gracious promise, ‘In my Father's 


house are many mansions,’ trusted that among © 
those many mansions, there might still be — 


found, even for those infants who, by want 


of baptism, were shut out from the Divine — 
presence, some place of shelter. That milder’ 


view, doubtless under Augustine’s influence, 
was anathematized.” Infant baptism was 


adopted to avert the eternal woe, believed to 


impend over the unbaptized child. 


ayia liberal and just modification of the | 


iron yoke of dogma was crushed by the con- 
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centration of ecclesiastical power during the 
long and dreadful night of the Dark Ages. 
“ No doctrine,” says Stanley, “ has ever arisen 
in the Church more entirely contrary to the 
lainest teachings of its original documents. 
fn the Old Testament, especially in the 
Psalms,—where the requisites of a moral life 
are enumerated as alone necessary to propi- 
tiate the Divine favor,—it is needless to say 
that baptism is never mentioned. In the New 
Testament, the highest blessings are pro- 
nounced on those who, whether children or 


The reformation reformed away from the 
nerated Church the darkest dogmas that 
insulted the Divine wisdom and goodness, 
but left much work for succeeding centuries 
of light and knowledge to complete. 

We may, in conclusion, quote the plain 
and careful words of an official summary of 
doctrine, emanating from the Meeting for 
Sufferings, in London, in 1790: “ Water bap- 
tism is generally esteemed the essential means 
of initiation into the Church of Christ. But 
as we have been convinced, that nothing short 
of His redeeming power, inwardly revealed. 
can set the soul free from the thraldom of 
sin; by this power alone we believe salvation 
to be effected. We hold, that as there is ‘ one 
Lord, and one faith,’ so His baptism is one 
in nature and operation; that nothing short 
of it can make us living members of His mys- 
tical body; and that the baptism of water, 
administered by His forerunner John, be- 
longed, as the latter confessed, to an infetior 
and decreasing dispensation.” 

“He must increase, but I must decrease.” 
John iii : 30. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
MEETING FOR SUFFERINGS. 





In the very interesting article on the “ Meet- 
ing for Sufferings,” which appeared in the 
last number of Friends’ Intelligencer, the fol- 
lowing sentence oi “It may, and does 
seem strange, that Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing should have adopted for its representative 
body the title of ‘ Meeting for Sufferings.’ ” 

o those who are conversant with our his- 
tory, and particularly with the body in pl 
tion, the title seems very appropriate, and in- 
volves nothing new or strange. In the year 
1756, when the people of the Colonies were 
suffering all the horrors attendant upon the 
French and Indian War, Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting, under a deep concern for those of 
its members in remote settlements, who were 
introduced into suffering on that account, au- 


thorized the raising of the sum of one thousand 


pounds, and appointed twelve Friends for its 















This committee of thirty-six Friends was very 
properly called the “ Meeting for Sufferings,” 
It was donbtless the medium through which 
much good was then accomplished. During 
the subsequent War of the Revolution it is 
difficult to conceive how the Society could 
have existed without that, or a similarly con- 
stituted body, to take cognizance of suffering 
cases among Friends, incident to a faithful 
maintenance of their testimony against war. 
This committee appears to have been the cen- 
tral point around which similar committees 
of Monthly and Quarterly Meetings met in 
conference during that period of deep trial. 
The Meeting for Sufferings labored with those 
in authority for the relief of Friends thus in- 
volved. The records of many of our meet- 
ings abound with cases of suffering. The War 
of 1812 also presented an opportunity for the 
continuance of labor on the part of this com- 
mittee. 


After the year of 1820 the Meeting for 


Sufferings declined from its former high es- 
tate, in the effort on the. part of the servants 
to become the masters. 
appointed them were denied the right of dis- 


The meetings which 


placing those who did not faithfully serve 
them. An attempt to impose a creed upon 
the people made them literally a Meeting of 


Sufferings to the Society, and this designed 


iniposition of a yoke of bondage was a promi- 
nent cause of the division which took place 
in 1827. 

The reorganization of the Society which 
then occurred led to achange in the committee, 
which was deprived of its previously assumed 
power, and was made in fact, as it is in name, 
the Representative Committee. Thanks to 
the liberal spirit of our Government, the cases 
of suffering which existed in former days are 
no longer known, and the old title of Meeting 
for Sufferings has almost become a misnomer. 

Fourth mo. 12th, 1884. G, 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
A TRIBUTE TO JUDITH H. CORNELL. 

While not wishing unduly to exalt the 
virtues of the departed, I feel more than a 
willingness to offer a tribute to the memory 
of one with whose daily life I have been 
intimately acquainted for nearly twenty years. 
In the sudden death of this valued friend, 
neighbor, and worthy exemplar of a true 
Christian life, the community has sustained a 
loss indeed ; while we who have been so inti- 
mately associated with her in the social inter- 
mingling and devotional gatherings, feel that 
our loss is irreparable, not realizing fully 
until death had cast its pall about her, that 
our lives and hers were so intimately and al- 


distribution, in conjunction with four Friends | most inseparably blended. 


to be appointed by each Quarterly Meeting. 


She was a faithful counselor and a true 
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friend, ever seeking the best interests of those 
whose daily life was associated with hers; 
and paramount was the deep and abiding in- 
terest for the welfare of the Society of which 
she was a lifelong member, acceptably filling 
the station of Elder for many years. 

In her intercourse with the world she mani- 
fested that gentleness and affability that en- 
deared her to all with whom she mingled, 
and now that life’s mission with her is filled, 
and she has, we humbly trust, been gathered 
into the higher life, may we who still survive 
her endeavor to emulate her noble example 
and follow her, “even as she followed Christ.” 

J. D. Noxen. 

Mendon Centre, Fourth mo. 7th, 1884. 

CHRISTOPHER STORY. 

A village inn or public-house in Cumber- 
land, some six miles from the Scottish bor- 
der, was the birthplace of Christopher Story, 
in the year 1648. This inn was kept by his 
parents, and as little Christopher was the 
only one of their children who lived to grow 
up, they took pains to give him as good an 
education as their surroundings would allow. 
The father had been in the service of Sir 
Philip Musgrave, of Edeshall, who was a 
member of one of the old county families, 
and had often hazarded his life on behalf of 
the Royalist cause at the time of the Civil 
War. In consequence of this, when Charles 
II became king, Sir Philip was appointed to 
important offices, and he, in his turn, rewarded 
his former servant. 

Young Christopher sometimes accompanied 
his father to Edenhall; indeed Sir Philip 
bade the elder Story send his boy there often, 
in order that he might learn “ breeding and 
on manners.” He also promised that if the 

ad’s education were well begun, he would 
send him to the University with his own son, 
and would bear his expenses whilst there. So 
Christopher attended school regularly, until 
the time came when he expected to go to Col- 
lege with young Musgrave. But when the 
crisis came, the mother would not hear of 
parting with her boy, saying that if the plan 
were carried out, it would be a doubtful mat- 
ter whether he would ever come back to set- 
tle in the country, and by-and-by he might 
even sell the land. . 

The home of his early manhood, on the 
wild Scottish horder was in the midst of evil; 
‘theft, robbery, bloodshed, with many other 
crying sins,” so abounded, he says, “that 


hell, in that sense, had opened her mouth.” 
But even in his childhood the boy had felt, 
to quote his own phrase, “there was that néar 
a with” him which led him to read the 
Bible, and seek after God ; and although not 
acknowledging Him in all His ways, the 
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Lord’s watchful eye was over him. As he 
grew a little older, he says that he “wag 
drawn forth after the vain pastimes which 
are in the world, as vain shooting with guns 
and bows.” But it would seem that card. 
playing, at which he was very skillful, formed 
his chief temptation. He knew of no one 
who thought gaming wrong, and yet he was 
sure the Lord would have him give it up, 
For awhile he tried to stifle “the still, small 
voice,” and to persuade himself that the only 
change he had need to make was to abandéa 
his favorite recreation on First-day evenings, 
a decision which only brought him temporary 
ease. 

When he was about the age of eighteen, 
his parents were desirous that he should marry 
& young woman from a very respectable fam- 
ily. He saw the great need of having God’s 
guidance in this matter, and in the solitude 
of the night his earnest prayers went up 
“that if it were for our good it might come 
to pass, and if not, it might not be so.” The 
guidance he sought for was given, and the 
union was blessed of the Lord. He had little 
inclination now for unsteady companions, and 
his good wife, Bridget Story, more than fifty 
years later records that he was religiously 
inclined from his youth. 

After awhile the neighborhood was visited 
by a fever, which caused the death of many; 
and ere long Bridget Story was laid low with 
it. In this time of trial Christopher Story 
was persuaded to consult a blind woman, who 
professed to be able to do wonders, and to 
have a knowledge of coming events. When 
he bade her tell him whether he would have 
the fever, she answered “No,” and having 
grown up amidst country superstitions he was 
foolish enough to believe her, and take it for 
granted that he should escape the disease, 
But it was not so, and when overaken by ill- 
ness his sorrow was great. He was distressed 
at the remembrance of his sins, and of the 
faithlessness which had led him to rest on the 
word of one who pretended to have the gift 
of foreknowledge instead of putting his trust 
in God. 

It was in vain that his mother tried to com- 
fort him by comparing his life with that of 
others. In an agony of soul he besought God 
to spare his life for a little while, and remem- 
bering the declaration that “the effectual, 


fervent prayer of a righteous. man availeth 
much,” he asked that the clergyman nig 
be sent for. He came, but did not pray, 


cause he had not brought a prayer-book with 
him. But when man failed God did not. 
Like many another sorrow-stricken - soul, 
Christopher Story was to learn ere long the 
truth of the promise, “He delivereth the 
afflicted [margin] in his affliction, and open- . 
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eth their ears in oppression. Even so would 
He have removed thee out of the strait into 
a broad place where there is no straitness.” 

Health was restored to him, and daybreak 
was not far off. He prayed often in secret 
places; yet at first but little answer seemed 
to come, and he grew weary. Then he recol- 
lected how careless he had been in church, 
and resolved that now he would go there 
with the first, and would listen attentively to 
every word that fell from the preacher’s lips. 
Nevertheless the deep need of his soul was 
not met; “they could not tell what sin was,” 
he says, “and what would be the reward of 
the righteous, and what the reward of the 
wicked ; but how to come out of sin, which 
was the thing I wanted to know, here they 
left me at a loss.” 

One First-day when he reached the church 
he was told that a Friend was holding a 
meeting at Langtown, some three miles off. 
So strongly did he desire to go to it that, late 
though the hour was, he at once hastened 
thither. When he entered the room, the 
Friend was preaching, and Christopher Story, 
although not much helped by the sermon at 
the time, longed for some quiet conversation 
with him, and for this reason followed him to 
the inn. He found no opportunity, however, 
for an interview with the minister. Yet what 
he had heard wrought like leaven in his soul, 
and led him to a deeper searching of the 
Scriptures. 

Not long afterwards another meeting of 
Friends was held in the neighborhood, and 
Robert Barclay, the gifted author of the 
“Apologia,” was present. Christopher Story 
was deeply impressed with his ministry, and 
his heart silently responded to the truths he 
heard. The words which struck him most 
were to the following effect: “If a man 
could begin at Genesis and repeat all the 
Scriptures to the end of Revelation, and was 
not led and guided by a measure of the Spirit 
by whom the Scriptures were given forth, it 
woula avail him nothing.” Yet when the 
meeting ended Christopher Story was at first 
inclined to join with a young clergyman who 
came forward to speak in opposition to the 
Friends. But Robert Barclay saw that this 
was no time for unsheathing the sword of his 
powerful logic, so he remounted his horse and 
continued his northward journey. Some of 
the other Friends entered into the discussion ; 
but, although Christopher Story saw plainly 
that the Friends were on the right as well as 
the winning side of the question, he had not 
the courage to own it; but he made up his 
mind that never again would he engage in a 
public disputation with Friends. Yet we 
must not be too hard on him, for on his 
return he searched the Scriptures heed- 


fully, with a real desire to know the truth, 
It was to his perplexity that he heard that 
another meeting was to be held about a quar- 
ter of a mile from his home. What was it 
best to do? At last he decided that he would 
go to it and take his seat near the ministers, 
and if he liked what they said would ask 
them to be his guests in order to have leisurely 
conversation with them. Meanwhile the read- 
ing of a little book, written by Francis How- 
gill, gave him much satisfaction, and drew 
his heart towards Friends. The day for the 
meeting having arrived, found Christopher 
Story, in a reverent frame of mind, an atten- 
tive listener to the fervent ministry of Thos. 
Carleton, “one of a sweet countenance,” who 
spoke of the promised deliverance from the 
power of sin. As he gave earnest heed to the 
preacher, the young man said to himself, “I 
have had that from a child that condemued 
me for sin, and if this will lead me out of sin 
it is what I have long wanted.” But the idea 
of having a visit from the two Friends caused 
him much agitation, and as they drew near 
he found it hard work to keep from trem- 
bling, much as he despised himself for such 
weakness. 

Rumor at once said that he had turned 
Quaker, and was entertaining the Quaker 
preachers; and the neighbors, glad of some 
variety in a long winter evening, gathered to 
his house until it was well nigh full. Thos, 
Carleton and his companion, Thomas Lang- 
horn, took advantage of this by proposing 
that a meeting should be held. After it was 
over Christopher Story and some of his ac- 
quaintance, one of whom was both clerk and 
schoolmaster, went upstairs to write out some 
questions they wished to put to the ministers. 
When they came down, Thomas Carleton saw 
they were aiming at argument, and probably 
disappointed them by merely asking for a 
Bible, from which he read or pointed out 
passage after passage by way of.reply. 

On the following morning Christopher 
Story and his friend Christopher Taylor ac- 
companied the ministers on their onward way, 
and asked then many questions, to which 
they gave satisfactory answers; and Christo- 
pher Story says his heart was touched by “a 
heavenly melodious song” from Thos, Lang- 
horn. But soon the time for parting came, 
and as Christopher Story and his friend took 
their homeward way they said to one another, 
“ If there be saints upon earth, those men are 
two of them.” 

The tidings of an opening for religious ser- 
vice in that district having spread, Friends 
were too wise and too watchful for the ad- 
vancement of their Redeemer’s kingdom to 
pass it by. Only two or three weeks later 
another minister came, and a wonderful meet- 
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ing was held on a piece of ground belonging 
to Christopher Taylor, when many were con- 
vinced of the truths they heard. The minis- 
ter spent the night at his house; and Taylor, 
his wife and his brother Andrew cast in their 
lot with the Friends. No doubt Christopher 
Story did so about the same time. “ We were 
advised,” he says, ‘‘ to keep a meeting to wait 
upon the Lord, though there were none to 
speak words ; so we agreed to have a meeting 
at my house in the year 1672.” They were 
but few in number, as they gathered with one 
accord in this upper chamber. “ When we 
sat down together,” writes Christopher Story, 
“TIT may say I was hard beset to keep my 
mind from running hither and thither after 
the transitory things of this world; ... yet 
near the conclusion these vain thoughts van- 
ished... .. I was wonderfully comforted in 
my spirit, and my inward man renewed in a 
sense of the Lord’s nearuess.” 


When a minister visited them the meeting 
was usually held out of doors; and soon per- 
secution arose. An informer named Gilbert 
Atkinson did all that lay in his power to 
bring the Friends to ruin. But at the sessions 
- at Carlisle, whither he had gone for the sake 
of carrying out his cruel schemes, he was 
himself arrested for debt and placed in prison, 
where he remained until his death. ere, in 
his poverty and distress, during the long years 
of his imprisonment, he had frequent help 
from Friends. When the persecution ceased 
many more joined the little company of wor- 
shippers, and they were often cheered by 
visits from ministers, whilst also having “ glo- 
rious and heavenly times,” when no words 
were spoken. One of these latter occasions 
is thus described by Christopher Story : 


” oe met together in the house of Chris- 
topher Taylor, to wait upon the Lord, His 
power and presence in a wonderful manner 
overshadowed us; and there was much brok- 
enness and tenderness on the spirits of Friends, 
which spread over the whole meeting, except 
three or four. I saw many in the room filled 
before the power of the Lord reached me; 
yet the Lord in His free love and mercy was 

leased to give me such a share among my 
brethren that my heart is always glad when 
I remember that season of God’s love. ... . 
At other times the Lord tried us with want. 
Here in the Lord’s time we that had been 
under the shadow of death, to us light sprang 
up, and on this wise mouths were opened and 
tongues loosed to speak well of the Lord. 
And the Lord raised up planters and water- 
ers, and made several as useful instruments 
for the carrying on His great work in the 
earth ”—Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


To be concluded. 
























surroundings the spirit of good-will and con- 
sideration for the rights of others as the basis 


PHILANTHROPIC LABOR. 
We are in receipt of the advance sheets of 


a circular issued by the Executive Committe 
of “ Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor,” 
and addressed to the members of the four 
Yearly Meetings composing the Union. 


It is a very earnest exhortation to faithful. 


ness in the work upon which they haye 
entered, and encourages united efforts. 


It expresses the conviction that “in this ag 


in all movements of our Society, better results 
will follow general unity of purpose and ¢o- / 
operation of labor throughout the entire 
membership, than if the labor be left to the 
few who are named on the committees of the 
Union; for this reason the executive com mittee 
deems it advisable to issue this address, out- 
lining to some extent the nature of the work 
of each committee, and earnestly inviting our 
members and interested friends in other Meet. 
ings, to aid in every right way, the common 
purpose of infusing our membership with a 
true zeal for good works and in bringing these 
works to bear upon the sins and evils of our 
day, as we are in duty bound to do as pro- 
fessors of the religion of Jesus Christ.” 





In the “Suggestions” to committees, those 


who are interested in arbitration are advised 
“to inform themselves of what is being done 
in this direction that they may act intelli- 
gently.” 





“To encourage in all social and business 





of peace—the destroyer of the war spirit.” 

“As far as possible encourage the settlement 
of disputes between neighbors by honest and 
kindly arbitration.” 

“In country and village neighborhoods, and 
in cities where practicable, aid in establish- 
ing either voluntary or legal boards of arbi- 
tration composed of persons who command 
respect, by reason of their ability and love 
of justice.” 

“ Investigate all existing boards or courts of 
this kind in your respective neighborhoods 
and report the results of your investigation 
and all of your other work to the Chairman of | 
the Committee on Arbitration in due season.” — 

As outlinining the work for the Committee 
on Compulsory Education, it suggests : 

“1st. Investigation as to the proportion of 
children of school-age in our several States 
who fail to get the benefit of a school edu- 
cation.” 

“2d. Gather whatever evidence you can as 
to the influence of ignorance and idleness 
during childhood in producing crime and 
pauperism. Note the statistics of prisons, 
reform schools, and charity organizations 80 
far as they throw light upon this subject.” 

“3d. Gather statistics as to the results of 
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combined manual and intellectual education, 
and ascertain the practicability under exist- 
ing laws and in view of increased cost, of 
joining these two systems of education in the 
common school course.” 

“Ath. Report the laws upon the statute 
books of your States requiring attendance at 
school and providing for adequate accommo- 
dation for all of school age, also any statistics 
available, of experiments under compulsory 
education laws and under combined mental 
and manual labor training upon scientific 
methods. Let the members of this Com- 
mittee and all interested persons send in such 
information as is asked for, to the Chairman 
of the Committee not later than the middle 
of Seventh month, next.” 

On the subject of “Prison Reform” they 
recommend : 

“1st. Frequent visits to, and conversations 
with, prisoners in these jails, so far as within 
our reach, with a view to creating desires for 
return to honest lives, giving them a sense of 
your friendship and helfpul interest, and to 
ascertain enough of their history, relation- 
ships, etc., to render your advice valuable 
upon their release from imprisonment.” 

“2d. Discourage by every means in your 
power the reading of vicious or trashy liter- 
ature, and encourage useful and pure reading, 
furnishing as you may be able, that which is 
interesting and suited to their mental capacity.” 

“3d. Having ascertained the capabilities of 
the inmates for various forms of labor, assist 
such as need it to suitable work upon their 
release and before they can drift back into 
the criminal channels. This will apply to 
State prisoners also.” 

“4th. Where feasible hold meetings on First- 
days with the prisoners or read and converse 
with those who are willing, upon religious 
and moral topics, using care not to talk 
above their understandings, nor in a mystical 
way, but watch for and follow the light, or 
divine impulse in your own hearts, while try- 
ing to reach theirs.” 

“Sth. Read the advices upon prison visiting 
in the published proceedings of the Union 
for 1882, and as much other helpful matter 
as you can. The more we really know of this 
subject and its difficulties, the less self-suffi- 
cient we will be and the greater will appear 
the need for judicious, but persevering labor.” 

In “Temperance work” they recommend : 

“Ist. The thorough dissemination of suit- 
able leaflet literature.” ‘ ‘ : 

“2d. The introduction, as fast as practicable, 
into all our schools, public as well as private, 
of suitable text books suited to the various 
grades of scholars.” ‘ : : 

“3d. All First-day and mission schools to 
have either stated days for lessons on temper- 
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ance, or see that a gleam of temperance light 
runs through all their days.” 

“Ath. Organize reading clubs for a regular 
course of reading, upon hygiene, physiology 
and kindred topics, involving knowledge of the 
effects of alcohol upon the system, both in 
food and drink and also as a medicine.” .. . 

“5th. Alone or in co-operation with others, 
as the way opens, and God's spirit impels work 
to increase knowledge on this subject, work 
to bring conviction of the evil of iatenionting 
beverages home to the hearts of all who wil 
receive the truth, work to preserve by law 
what has been gained by moral suasion, and 
finally work to maintain the high standard 
of the Society upon this subject, and search 
for and follow God’s inward: voice or impulse 
in it all.” 

“To committees in general the advice is, ‘ if 
you have not yet organized do so at once, 
designating a chairman to whom reports 
should be sent, and from whom information 
may be asked.” 

* Let the post-office address of the chairman 
be given in our Society papers, and send to 
these papers occasional articles bearing upon 
committee work, giving information, asking 
information and arousing interest upon the 
topic under consideration.” 

“The n>xt meeting of this Union being in 
Eighth mo. 1884, our time for work before 
reporting is short, and action must be prompt 
if we bring much fruit to that yathering.” 

To all who are interested in the several 
branches of this work, but have not yet 
entered upon any special department, a cor- 
dial invitation is extended to attend the next 
meeting of the Union. 

For copies of the printed reports for 1882 
and 1883, or of this circular, address Wm. 
C. Starr, Chairman of Ex. Com., Richmond, 
Ind., Darlington Hoopes, Hickory, Md., 
Mercy J. Griffith, Emerson, Jefferson Co., 
Ohio, J. W. Plummer, 52 Lake st., Chicago. 





SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


During part of the meeting this evening 
thou wast present in mind, and the language 
of my heart was, to whom shall we go, if we 
forsake Him who has the words of eternal 
life—if we forsake Him who is all-sufficient 
if faithfully followed, to lead us in the wa 
of life and salvation, going before, as the pil- 
lar of cloud by day, and pillar of fire by 
night. But let us not suppose that this is 
intended to be a path of suffering. Suffering 
we must have, whilst there is war between 
the house of Saul and the house of David, 
and peace cannot be our portion until the 


.| victory is obtained. But I believe peace is 


the unfailing portion of the righteous, and 
that joy and gladness are sown for them, 
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and although I often have to partake of the 
cup of suffering for want of keeping up to the 
standard, yet i do believe it is intended that 
we should be overcomers, and eat the good of 
the land in peace. 

Oh! then, that we may not be prolonging 
the journey in the wilderness, and only be- 
holding this good land afar off. Some of us 
have proved that those things which are com- 
parable to the leeks and onions of Egypt 
cannot satisfy the desires of the soul, cannot 
satiate the hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness. Let us then press after the never fail- 
ing substance. 





I have been’ comparing thee, as thou art 
going about endeavoring to rebuild the walls 
of Zion, with myself sitting here at ease, wish- 
ing well, indeed, to the good cause, but without 
ability to help it onward. But I desire to be 
found watching and hearkening (as dear M. 
L. expresses it) for the Master’s voice. While 
I write I recognize that voice in a sense of 
my unworthiness, and, remembering the “poor 
publican,” am comforted. 

I thought from some expressions that dropt 
from thee, that thou wert looking with per- 
haps too much a sense of relief toward the 
close of thy present mission. It will be bet- 
ter to go on as though thou wert just begin- 
ning it; and if at the close there is only “ no 
condemnation,” be content; what can any of 
us do to entitle us to pay, except that which, 
whether we are conscious of it or no, is always 
the result of faithfulness, the building up of 
the spiritual life. ‘ ; ‘ ° ; 

I think of thee very often and of the dis- 

nsation thou hast been passing through. 
Tt rests with ourselves whether the afflictions 
we pass through, however they may have been 
brought about, do us good or not; but even 
beyond this I cannot but think that the future 
will explain what seems mysterious. It would 
seem but words of course to commend thee to 
that source of strength which is found in quiet- 
nes3 and confidence, for something in the tone 
of thy letter tells me thou hast found it. Oh 
what a blessing it is habitually to believe with 
unshaken confidence in what Robertson calls 
the “human side of God.” 
difference whether we call Him Father or 
Saviour; it is the feeling of confidence in 
omnipotent power and infinite wisdom, how- 
ever personified, that gives the comfort; I 
love the old prophet’s appeal: “He that 
formed the eye shall He not see? He that 
planted the ear shall He not hear? He that 
teaches man knowledge shall He not know?” 
And he might have added, or rather, we may 
add, He that gave us our tender sensibilities 
and warm affections knew they would be 
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It makes little | 








sources of suffering as well as of comfort, and 
He has said through the mouth of one who 
spoke the words of his Father, “ Come unty 
Me, and I will give you rest.” | 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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Passtnc Onwarp.—Silently, but surely,” 
the vast procession of released spirits is pase | 
ing onward to the great hereafter. The aged, 
the middle-aged and the young are constantly 
being called beyond “the portals we call 
death.” Our beloved Friend Thomas §, 
Foulke, whose days upon earth have num 
bered less than three-score, has been thus 
summoned. His was the cheerful, loving 
nature that won others to him by an attract” 
tive virtue so simple and beautiful as few 
could define, while all could feel its power. 
His influence for good upon those with whom 
he came in contact during his fourteen years 
as Superintendent of Swarthmore College, 
cannot be measured, and while we can but 
regret that his years of usefulness could not 
have been prolonged, every murmur is hushed 
and the heart filled with gratitude that his 
Divine Father permitted him in so large a 
measure to add to the comfort and happiness 
of so many. 

It is not always in length of years that the 
greatest good is accomplished, and although 
the feeling of a sacrificed life will intrude, 
we are reminded of the words of the blessed 
Master, that “he that loseth his life shall 
find it.” We dimly see that the great life of — 
the world is being forever enriched by the 
willing surrender of many who follow duty, 
forgetful of self, the world growing better for 
their devotion to the right, and their future 
assured, as they pass onward to hear that ap- 
proving utterance, “ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 





Reatiry.— Nature forever puts a pre 
mium on reality,” says Emerson. “ What 
is done for effect, is seen to be done for effect; 
what is done for love, is felt to be done for 
love.” The desire to conform to a pattern 
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which the people around us have pronounced | for handworkers ; that a disdain for engaging 


proper, rather than to the pattern and ideal 
of goodness and rightfulness in our own un- 
derstanding, makes unreal characters. There 
js no necessity that we should be all alike; 
even godliness does not impose a uniformity 
of manner or thought. Let us give up trying 
to be, and be. Let us cultivate reality, and 
if we are honest, our actions will at least be 
the honest expression of ourselves. There 
isa good foundation for right growth when 
we sift ourselves down to our real selves ; bet- 
ter mark zero on the popular thermometer, 
with an honest upward tendency, than summer 
heat by sly appliances on the bulb. The lat- 
ter is seen by right thinking people to be just 
what it is, a surface indication, and unreliable. 
If a man loves right he will generally do 
right, which is a much more reliable ground- 
work for his correct action than that he should 
do right from fear of consequences. When 
one refrains from stealing another’s purse be- 
cause he fears the penitentiary, it is a low 
form of virtue; but when a man is so thor- 
oughly honest that he could not take the 
property of auother though every penal law 
in the land were stricken out, then is the real 
man seen, and the true character shines out; 
and this inspires trust. “Thou shalt not 
steal,” is good until the law of honesty is so 
written upon the heart that the outward law 
is no longer needed. And so with all other 
moral laws, they cease to bind according to 
the letter when the heart has so fully come 
into sympathy with the spirit of all law that 
it can be trusted ; then “ love is the fulfilling 
of the law.” To grow day {by day toward 
the ideal of perfection is our privilege, our 
right ; this is “laying up treasure where moth 
and rust cannot corrupt, nor thieves break 
through and steal.” 


——_—_.-490—0—- -__ 


Manvav Insrruction In THE PuBLICc 
ScHoots.—We have almost passed the day 
when it was believed that a child had all the 
preparation needed for the duties of active 
life if his intellect had been cultivated up to 
& certain point, and his memory furnished 
with facts of history or of science. Experi- 
ence has proved that the undue education of 
the intellectual faculties makes poor material 


Oa 


in mechanical pursuits is produced and a dis- 
position encouraged to earn a living “ by the 
wits,” rather than by manual labor, and it is 
believed that an urgent necessity exists for 
the introduction into our public schools in 
the city at. least, of some well organized sys- 
tem of manual instruction. 

The Boston Commercial Bulletin says of the 
importance of the mechanic: 

“ Each ensuing day makes more prominent 
the fact that we have come upon the time 
when the mechanic is master. We have 
crowded professions and ill-filled trades. A 
chance to fill the position of sub-assistant 
clerk in a wholesale house is eagerly grasped 
at by a hundred applicants, though the wages 
received be scarcely more than ‘a chance to 
learn the business.’ Let a master workman 
try to obtain an apprentice at three times the 
salary offered the clerk and his applicants 
will be poor alike in quantity and quality. 
A skilled workman in any trade need never 
want for hire; he is eagerly sought after 
by a hundred employers; he is independent 
of the condition of the market; the skill and 
cunning of his hand and eye are too valuable 
to lose, and must be paid whether the products 
are slowly or rapidly consumed. If business 
ceases, the master hand is eagerly seized by 
some rival house, which knows and values 
the product of his skill. He who would crush 
down the obstacles to success in our own days 
must have, as well as the wit to see the crevice, 
the strength to deal the blow. This is an age 
of the steam engine, and it is the engineer, 
not the conductor, who is master.” 


The Scientific American, after speaking of 
the scarcity and poor quality of applicants to 
learn trades, says: 

“ Labor is becoming more dignified, because 
more than ever before is it wedded to thought. 
The manual training schools which are spring- 
ing up in nearly all of our large cities are 
giving instruction to many boys whose pa- 
rents, perhaps, would not at the start consent 
to them entering the shops. These schools 
are doing a good work in teaching the princi- 
ples of trades, in fostering a genuine love for 
mechanics, and in pointing out the way to 
the special field where the young man can 
labor with the assurance of receiving his 
highest reward. With such brightening pros- 
pects as the work of the manual training 
school warrants, we see no reason for fearing 
that the race of good workmen in any trade 
will soon die out. On the contrary, we believe 
we will see mechanics increasing in numbers 
and skill from year to year.” 
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All school boards should inform themselves 
upon this matter in order to provide in the 
free education of the young people that kind 
of instruction which shall best prepare mate- 
rial for the skillful and willings workers of 
the near future. The subject was forcibly 
presented to the Board of Education of this 
city by Edward T. Steel, its President, in his 
annual report, as follows: 

“TI take pleasure in calling your attention 
more specifically than before to the subject of 
manual instruction in connection with the 
sciences which apply to it. The interest with 
which this subject is regarded by members of 
this Board may be said to be fully shared by 
the community, and it cannot be doubted 
that the time has come for this Board to take 
the initiative step, which must be made by it, 
and submit to Councils a plan and estimate 
of cost for such a school as the city of Phila- 
delphia should have. 

“The complaints of our system of educa- 
tion, which are becoming more and more pro- 
nounced, have their justification in the fact 
that its underlying principle of abstract teach- 
ing was devised for the preparation of phi- 
losophers and metaphysicians. 

“It does not follow and it would be a fatal 
mistake to discontinue what are known as the 
higher branches of learning. Many of these 
are applicable and of the highest use in the 
mechanic arts, and they will never have such 
justification in our system as when thus ap- 
plied, and such branches as are literary and 
mental may well be continued when the others 
have become of daily use to the hands. Our 
system of education will in this way prepare 
the many for the work the age demands of 
them, and the few will have at least as good 
& preparation as at present for the special 
callings they have in view. To give a scien- 
tific knowledge of the laws and principles 
which enter into the mechanic arts, and to 
teach this by theory and practice is what in- 
dustrial education proposes. What different 
subjects to the student chemistry, physics ge- 
ometry, mechanical and engineering drawing 
would be if applied daily in the work-room 
while being taught in the class-room. 

“The city cannot afford to neglect or post- 
— provision for a school of this character. 

his feature of protection to American indus- 
try is quite as important as any that has re- 
ceived legislative consideration. Our Gov- 
ernment, conducted as it is by the people, 
would be expected to lead in that which so 
eminently concerns the interests of the whole 
community, yet in this particular we are sadly 
behind. It probably would not be possible 


to find a city in Europe with half the indus-| of labor has been bestowed in trying to lift 


tries of Philadelphia without one or more 
such schools. 

“T commend this matter to the Board ag 
one of first importance to the city, and trust 
it may receive early consideration. The pub- 
lic must depend upon this department for the 
suggestion and plan for such a school, and 
there is little doubt the proposition will re- 
ceive cordial support from the people.” 





MARRIED. 


BAILY—CORLIES.—On Eourth mo. 10th, 
1884, at the residence of the bride’s paren 
under the care of the Monthly Meeting o 
Friends, of Philadelphia, Frederick L. Baily 
son of Joshua L. and Theodate L. Baily, and 
Caroline Atlee, daughter of S. Fisher and Caro- 
line A. Corlies. 





DIED. 


CARPENTER.—On Fourth mo. 7th, 1884, 
at ber residence, in Peekskill, N. Y., Wina- 
fred S. Carpenter, in the 85th year of her age; 
an Elder of Amawalk Monthly Meeting. 


FOULKE.—On Fourth month 10th, 1884, 
Thomas 8. Foulke, a of Swarth- 
more College; a member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 








Reported for Friends’ Intelligencer, 


ADDRESS BY JOSHUA L. BAILY, 


At the Conference held at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Green street, Philadelphia, Third month 28th, 1884, 
under the care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
on Temperance. 


(Concluded from page 140.) 

The State of Pennsylvania has two systems 
of education, both existing under the author- 
ity of law, one our common school system, and 
the other the saloon system. Of the first there 
are about sixteen thousand schools, employing 
nearly twenty-two thousand teachers, upon 
which we are expending about ten million 
dollars annually. On the other schools, (the 
saloons) which are about twenty-four thou- 
sand, employing fully twice that number of 
teachers, we expend at least sixty millions 
annually. 

The schools of the one class are established 
to train our children in science, and in virtue 
and morality, to fit them for usefulness in 
life. The training of the other class of schools, 
is in vice and immorality, in idleness and 
vagabondage; the first builds up good and 
useful citizens, the latter only criminals and 
paupers, and it is a part of the shame that 
where we are.taxed one dollar to sustain the 
former class, we voluntarily pay six dollars to 
sustain the latter. 

But I must hasten to consider how we are 
to rid ourselves of this great curse. A great 
many excellent people have believed that 
moral suasion is the remedy, and a great deal 
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the drunkard out of his condition; this is 
well enough but it is not the most hopeful 
work. 

{ have seen those who have been in the 
very gutter raised up and made useful citi- 
zens, and I would not discourage any effort 
in that direction. But a far more hopeful 
work is that of prevention. 

I believe that Government is a Divine 
institution; I believe the Church is also a 
Divine institution, but there is an older and 





law in this State, but the Supreme Court de- 
cided it to be unconstitutional ; and we had 
local option in 1872, and it was carried in a 
large number of the counties, but the Legis- 
lature repealed the law—we want somethin 
now that cannot be so readily changed. i 
know we cannot make men honest and sober 
by Act of Legislature, but we can pass laws 
which shall remove temptation out of the 
way of the weak, make it easy to do right 
and difficult to do wrong. One of the great- 
a more sacred institution. I believe the Home | est triumphs of our cause was won only yes- 
is the most sacred institution ; God first set | terday in the defeat of the Bonded Whisky 
men in families, and we are told of the| Bill. 
“candle that was set in the candlestick, that| The whisky interest never suffered a greater 
its purpose was to give light to those that | Bull Run defeat, and I hope it will be fol- 
were in the house.” lowed by others of like character. I have 
I have a very strong impression that the | been frequently in the State of Maine; I re- 
best and most hopeful place for forming cor- | member many years ago it was believed that 
rect principles and right habiis is in our own | the lumbermen up in that cold region could 
homes, and in proportion as our homes be- | not live without taking their barrel of whisky 
come centres of right influence and right | or Jamaica rum with them. I have been up 
example, may we relax our anxiety about | there more recently, and I haveseen no barrels 
the Church and about the State. But our/| of rum and no drunken men. 
dependence is not to be on moral means only.| There is not one-tenth the amount of liquor 
The law is to be invoked as well for the pun- | used in Maine to-day that there was twenty- 
ishment of evil doers as for the protection of | five years ago. There are grown men and 
those who do well. There are people who| women there who have never seen the sad 
believe that one way to prevent crime is to | sight, so common with us, of a drunken man. 
license it, and this crime of crimes, the liquor} When I was first acquainted with that 
system has been dealt with in this way for | State, some twenty-five years ago, the whole 
ihoas two hundred years, but without appa-| amount of money on deposit, in the banks of 
rently diminishing it. To-day we are having | issue, was less than two millions, to-day there 
a great cry in favor of high license. One of | are ten millions on deposit there. The popu- 
our papers said a few days ago, “that high | lation of that State has not materially in- 
license was a success everywhere, and pro- | creased, it is about the same; but notwith- 
hibition nowhere.” High license has been | standing the immense disadvantage of that 
tried in Nebraska, but it has not been a suc- | State in its climate, it has grown rapidly in 
cess. It has reduced the number of salcons, | wealth and prosperity under the influence of 
but has not decreased the amount of liquor | prohibition. 
sold, or the amount of drunkenness, and I| There were but eleven savings banks in 
have failed to find a single place where | that State twenty-five years ago, now there 
drunkenness, or the amount of liquor sold | are fifty-five, and the amount on deposit, at 
have been decreased by high licenses. On | that time, less than one million dollars is 
the contrary, it has cnabled the liquor venders | now thirty millions. People who don’t spend 
to present a more attractive appearance, and | their money for whisky, have plenty to put 
to allure a better class of young men into| in the savings banks. Yet the Chicago Tri- 
them. The fact must ever remain that by | bune (an organ of the rum power) would 
licensing a place the Government gives a | have us believe “that prohibition is ruining 
character to it. The price of the license does | Maine. Some other States would like to be 
not change the character of the business, nor | ruined in the same way. 
the properties of the liquor. When I first traveled in Maine I saw many 
License, no matter what the price of it, | dilapidated dwellings, with old hats and gar- 
cannot make that right which is morally | ments stuck in the broken windows, but these 
wrong. He who is of purer eyes than to| have given place to blooming flowers and 
behold iniquity, does not deal with wrong | the faces of happy children. Maine was one 
by licensing it. Every one of the laws of | of the most drunken States in the Union, to- 
the Decalogue is prohibitory. I do not| day drunkenness is rarely seen in the rural 
think we can improve upon God’s methods. | portions, and is even an exception in the 
I have settled in the belief that nothing | cities; and almost everywhere you find empty 
short of constitutional prohibition can eradi- | jails and poor-houses, and evidence on all 
cate this great evil. We had a prohibitory | sides of sobriety and thrift. You will find 
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in the three prohibition States, Maine, lowa, ! 
and Kansas, that the men who do not spend 
their money for liquor have their heads clear 
enough to know the value of education, and 
hence there is less illiteracy in these States 
than in any others of the Union. 

They say prohibition is a failure in Kan- 
sas, yet it is a fact that in Topeka, the capi- 
tol of the State, the Mayor was compelled 
either to carry out the law or resign, and he 
did the latter. The Governor appointed a 
Judge who was not a prohibitionist, but he 
said he was bound to see that the law was 
executed, and the first man who was prose- 
cuted was convicted. A few days afterwards 
there was an election and the liquor men said 
there was no use of voting for Mayor, for it 
will make no difference who is elected the law 
will be carried out. To-day there is not an 
open, saloon in Topeka or in Lawrence, and 
in at least three-fourths of the State the pro- 
hibition law is as well enforced as any law on 
the statute book. Thus it is made difficult to 
do wrong and easy to do right. Is it nota 
great gain when the temptation is removed? It 
is not the law that is a failure, but sometimes 
the men whose business it is to execute the 
law are failures. 

During that splendid canvass in Ohio, in 
which over three hundred thousand votes 
were polled and counted for prohibition (how 
many were not counted we do not know), 
Mr. Locké, editor of the Toledo Blade, which 
has a circulation of 115,000 did all he could 
against prohibition. Neal Dow invited him 
to come to Maine and learn the facts, and, 
after traveling through Maine, he said to 
Neal Dow, in Portland, “I am converted,” 
and to-day he is a strong advocate of prohi- 
bition and is wielding a mighty influence to 
“ pulverize the rum power.” 

There is everything to stimulate our efforts 
in this great work. From every part of the 
country come the most encouraging indica- 
tions of progress. Even in the South, where 
least looked for, the movement for prohibi- 
tion has taken a wonderful hold upon the 
people. In over ninety counties in Georgia 
the traffic has been outlawed and the saloons 
closed by Local Option. The same is the 
case in thirteen counties in Maryland, Texas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Arkansas, are 
moving in the same direction. The tide of 

opular indignation is rising everywhere. 

he contest with the rum power has begun 
in earnest and it will nut stop short of the 
entire overthrow of this giant curse. 





Berna less annoyed at the defects of others 
is one of the best proofs that we are approach- 
ing freedom from defects ourselves.—ZJndian 
Witness. 


A WISE MOVEMENT. 


We have before us some recent utterangg 
of Dr. Joseph Parrish on the subject of! 
“Insanity and its Problems,” at the Annual 
Meeting of the New Jersey State Medical 
Society for 1883. 


He confesses that the pathulogy and treat 
ment of insanity are yet in comparative dark. 
ness, while every other department of th 
science of healing, additions are continually 
made to the sum of knowledge. 

He affirms that “In the field of psychiatry 
alone does the cold, bald fact stand out, asg 
rebuke to our civilization, that in the presences 
of such discoveries and advances, insanity ig 
permitted to hold the staff of pre-eminence 
in defying the means that have been so far 
tried to disclose its vulnerable points, and 
render it amenable to remedies, as other dig 
eases are.” 

He adds: “ Insanity is an unsolved problem, 
We cannot define or classify it. Its pathology is 
obscure, and, for want of better knowledge, we 
send our patients toan asylum. But what do 
asylums say? The answer comes back from 
them that, notwithstanding their efforts, in- 
sanity is on the increase, at a rate that is out 
of all reasonable proportion to the increase 
of population.” 

A very large number of the patients now 
crowding insane asylums are chronic in- 
curable cases, and in the State of New Jersey 
there are more than 600 inSane persons in 
county poor houses. These, added to the 
patients in insane asylums proper, make 2,000 
cases of known insanity in New Jersey, and 


Dr. Parrish asks his brother physicians to ~ 


use their power and influence for the help of 
these afflicted beings. He protests against 
the chronic insane being all classed as incura- 
ble, as cases are on record-of complete cure 
after many years continuance of the diseased 
condition. 

“The remedy is work—occupation. I be- 
lieve we too often discredit the possibilities 
of human nature, and do despite to the ex- 


haustless fund of resources which are avail- } 


able for us, in the conduct of cases of mental 
alienation. ‘To: live too long in the atmo- 
sphere of insanity, to have no familiar ass0- 
ciations but those of insane persons, to have 
no outlook but from the same windows, and 
no walk but the circumscribed and limited 
range of the asylum lawn, outlined, it may 
be with roses, and perfumed with violets, yet 
it is not the natural, the real, the congenial, 
free aud limitless area which is the heritage 
of the race, and it is better to fail and fall 
repeatedly in efforts to conduct a conva- 


lescence in the midst of natural surround- © 
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ings, than to fix and confirm the disease by a 
rotracted and unremitting contact with 
lunacy and its methods.” 

Dr. Parrish asks for a State Commission of 
Lunacy who should have authority to enter 
every door behind which a lunatic may be 
found. He demands the removal of all 
harmless chronic cases (so-called), to quiet 
private houses with rural surroundings, where 
they may be in the midst of domestic and 
social life, congenial to their former tastes 
and habits, believing that thus many germs 
of normal mental life may take root and 
flourish. 

He adds: “‘ We want intermediate homes, 
where nervous and disordered persons who 
feel that they are drifting toward insanity may 
voluntarily go, to escape, if possible, the im- 

ding alternative of a residence in an 
asylum, and also where convalescents, who 
are preparing to leave the asylums, may pass 
alittle time before resuming the duties and 
responsibilities of a normal life, without en- 
countering the sudden shock which so fre- 
quently is a prime factor of relapse. We 
want the people to comprehend the fact, that 
if they would escape insanity for themselves, 
they should be familiar with its causes, and 
the manner of its approach, and physicians 
should familiarize themselves with insanity 
in its severai phases, and be as ready and 
competent to instruct the people, and create 
a wholesome public sentiment, as they are 
about other diseases.” 

He also asks for the enactment of lunacy 
laws which may correct an ignorant and 
prejudiced public sentiment; and demands 
for the insane, be he pauper or millionaire, 
the maximum allowance of liberty that is 
consistent with safety. It is further suggested 
that each County Medical Society should 
have its Committee on Lunacy, who may ex- 
ercise a friendly care over those accounted 
insane, and guard against unnecessary con- 
straint of those who do not really need such 
treatment. Dr. Parrish considers that the 
present poor house system needs an entire 
revolution, and that for it should be substi- 
tuted some practical methods of relief, inde- 
pendent of political influence. His views are the 
result of much experience in the care of mor- 
bid humanity, and we are glad to note that the 
important medical association he addressed, 
immediately appointed a committee of which 
he is chairman, for the carrying out of some 
of his suggestions. The following resolutions 
were proposed and adopted. 

Wuereas, The condition of the insane 

rin the several county houses of this State 
is such as to warrant investigation by this So- 
ciety ; it is therefore 
led, That the President appoint a 
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Committee on Lunacy, whose duty it shall be 
to inquire into the asylums and poor houses 
in the several counties as often as may be 
suitable, and in a friendly and unofficial 
manner acquaint themselves with the con- 


dition of the insane, and to report to this So- 


ciety at its next meeting. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
Society that a Lunacy Commission should be 
appointed by the State authorities, as a means 
of protecting the pauper insane especially, 
and of improving the general condition of 
the almshouses of the State. ; 








VOICES OF SPRING. 


The pipings of the frogs I hear 

Through all the night so shrill and clear, 
Glad heralds of the Queen of Spring, 
Who comes her bounteous gifts to bring, 
With singing birds and sweet perfume 
Exhaled from generous apple-bloom. 


Peep-peep! no sleep. Peep-peep ! peep-peep ! 
Ye minstrels of the swampy deep! 
Remainders of the cowslips’ home, 

Where oft my bare feet used to roam, 

By meadow brooks, to homeward bring 

This golden gift of early spring. 


How oft has proved the song, peep-peep, 

A lullaby for boyhood's sleep, 

When tired with rambling through the woods, 
Where, in their. deepest solitudes, 

By stumps festooned with pine and plum, 
We stopped to hear the partridge drum. 


Or, when half lost in dreamy sleep, 
How pleasing is the song, peep-peep, 
As fancy takes me back once more 
Beneath the raftered roof of yore, 
To hear above my cot again 

The pathos of the April rain. 


And thus through all the hours of night, 
Till morning comes with roseate light, 
The frogs their tireless vigils keep, 
Whose drowsy, tinkling notes, peep-peep, 
Come floating on the perfumed air 

A solace sweet for every care. 


—Charles F. Gerry, in the American Teacher. 





THE day is ended: ere I sink to sleep, 
My weary spirit seeks repose in thine: 

Father, forgive my trespasses, and keep 
This little life of mine. 


With loving kindness curtain thou my bed, 
And cool in rest my burning pilgrim feet, 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head, 
So shall my sleep be sweet. 


At pene with all the world, dear Lord, and 
thee, E 
No fears my soul’s unwavering faith can 
shake; 
All’s well, whichever side the grave, for me, 
The morning light may break. 





BLEsseD is the man whom eternal truth 
teacheth, got by obscure figures and transient 
sounds, byt by direct and full communica- 
tion — Thomas a Kempis. 
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THE BERMUDAS. 


It is probable that Bermuda will, in the 


near future, become the most popular, as it 
is one of the most delightful, winter resorts 
within easy access of the northern United 
States. We entered the harbor of Hamilton 
on the morning of the 10th of February. 
The sun, with almost tropical brilliancy and 
warmth, threw its light on the tranquil waters 
of the bay. The shores, partly in shadow, 
the glassy waters, the many islets and the 


white walls of the town, set in foliage of 


exquisite green, presented a scene to us at 
once new and picturesque. We left behind 
us a landscape in the grasp of winter; we 
found here a profusion of semi-tropical plants, 
luxuriant in the temperature of our northern 
June, when June is at its best. 

The place is pretty well filled with visitors, 
from the United States and from the British 
Provinces. We have met several people from 
Brooklyn. During a sojourn of two weeks 
or so, we have been enabled to see something 
of the place. Bermuda consists of about one 
hundred and eighty islands (many of them 
mere pinnacles of rock) estimated to contain 
nineteen and one-quarter square miles, or 
about 12,320 acres. Of this the main island, 
on which Hamilton is situated, comprises 
9,725 acres. The islands were discovered in 
1515 by Juan Bermuder, whence the name 
of the group. The above statement of the 


area of the islands refers to the portion of 


Bermuda which is above the level of the 
ocean. The portion submerged is much more 
extensive and covered to a large extent with 
living corals. No other reef of living corals 
exists so far north of the equator. It is 
bounded at its outer margins with what is 
known as the outer reef, along which the 
water is in many places very shallow; at 
others coral debris has been thrown up by 
the waves. Along this outer reef is a line 
of breakers—sometimes a tremendous surf. 
This line is from twelve to fifteen miles from 
the mainland on the west and north sides of 
the islands, but close in shore on the opposite 
sides. Within afew miles (say, from four 
to seven) from the outer reefs the deep ocean 
is reached, with a depth of from 10,000 to 
15,000 feet, which is the average depth of the 
Western Atlantic. 

The entire mass of Bermuda is of coral. 
The soil is of comminuted coral rock. The 
vegetables, which are raised in such profusion 
and sold in the New York market, are grown 
in coral sand, enriched with vegetable mould, 
itself a product of coral sand and of the 
elements. The houses, churches, walls and 
fortifications are of coral rock. It is quarried 
anywhere on the islands, and sawed into 
blocks with great facility. The roofs of the 










houses are-of this same material, sawn into | 


thin pieces and laid on rafters of red cedar, 
the only tree on the islands affording timber or 
lumber. The roofs thus prepared are covered 
with whitewash, which is renewed once a year 
under penalty of law. This is done in order 
that the water supply may be cleanly and pure 
for drinking and domestic uses. 
or springs on the islands, if any, afford a salt 
or brackish water only. The ocean water 
permeates the rock, and the water in small 
lagoons at or near sea level rises and falls with 
the tides. The rock, almost entirely a carbon- 
ate of lime, is disintegrated by chemical and 
mechanical agencies. Large caverns, from the 
ceilings of which stalactites depend, occur in 
several parts of the island. The basins of 
these caverns are filled with transparent water 
many feet in depth. Around the shores the 
cliffs have been carved in wierd and fantastic 
forms by the waves. 
rock rise above the water, forming little 


coves where sea birds disport,'or take refuge; : 


and slender spires of rock rise further sea- 
ward, where the petrel wheels when the 
storms sweep by. Everywhere on these 
islands the scenery is impressive and pictur- 
esque. Of several caves visited, one known 
as “ Walsingham Cave ” is not only an object 
of beauty in itself, but is rendered somewhat 
famous as being near the house occupied by 
Tom Moore, the poet, who resided in Bermuda 
in 1804. Near by is the old “ Calabash tree” 
mentioned by him in a poetical letter addressed 
to Joseph Atkinson, Esq. : 
“Thus by the shade of a calabash tree, 
With friends whocan loveand remember like me,” ete, 
The place is rude enough now, and is sadly 
neglected. 
he roads on the islands are excellent, 
They were made many years ago, mostly by 
convict labor. The rock is cut through in 
many places to a depth of from twenty%to 
thirty feet, thus making the roads more nearly 
level. They wind around the shores and 
make the circuit of the great land-locked bays 
or sounds, or are built across them on coral 
reefs where the waters are quite shallow. In 
riding over these roads the eye is charmed 
with the exquisite tints of the water—deep 
blue, or green, or pale emerald—according to 
the play of light and shadow. Not more 
than one-fourth of the area of the island is 
actually cultivated. The cultivation is by 
small farmers, and in patches rather than in 
large fields, the most favored spots being 
selected. On these are grown potatoes, onions, 
tomatoes and other garden vegetables. Pota- 
toes are now abundant here, as are many other 
_—— of our own gardens in the month of 
une. Many of the farmers are colored. peo- 
ple. The total population of Bermuda is 
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13,948, of which two-fifths are white and 
three-fifths colored. The colored people seem 
to be fairly,well_ off, and a few are said to be 
wealthy. Many,of them are artisans or are 
engaged, in various regular pursuits. The 
business of produce raising is said to be 
unprofitable ; the export of all sorts last year 
amounted to about half a million dollars. 

I have said that the red cedar (juniper) is 
the only important forest tree on the islands. 
These appear to have been abundant at an 
early period. They attain large size and are 
yery handsome. There is one steam saw mill 
at Hamilton, the only timber worked being 
the red cedar. The trees which cover the 
grounds and adorn the gardens have been 
introduced. ‘Those from the North are rarely 
thrifty. The vegetation is West Indian rather 
than American. The climate, in temperature 
and humidity, favors the growth of semi-trop- 
ical plants. The thermometer rarely falls 
below 56 or rises above 75 degrees during 
winter. The average for the four coldest 
months last year was 62 degrees. The present 
winter is somewhat warmer, the average tem- 
peratures thus far being 64 degrees. This 
uniformity of winter temperature, the genial 
softness of the air, and the absence of the 
harsh chilliness often felt on our own ocean 


. border, even during summer, is a surprise to 


visitors here. The temperature is much above 
the normal of the same latitude ‘elsewhere. 
The winter temperature of Los Angeles, in 
Southern California, is 7 degrees lower than 
that of Bermuda. Moreover, the tempera- 
ture is modified by warm tropical waters, 
which have a northward drift, but do not 
constitute a part of the Gulf Stream. The 
heated waters warm the air that moves over 
them, hence the mildness of the wind. The 
air is constantly tempered by the ocean’s 
heat. From this source comes the life sustain- 
ing warmth indispensable to the growth of 
corals, The reef-building species die out 
where the ocean temperature is below 68 
degrees. Around these islands it is about 72 
degrees during winter, in summer from 4 to 6 
degrees warmer. 

alms of matiy species, the Mahogany tree, 
yucca, banana, sweet bay, mango, pawpaw, 
mammee apple, calabash, frangipanni, coffee 
tree, bamboo, India rubber tree, aloe, and 
many others grow freely in the gardens. 
Calla, Easter and other lilies are now flower- 
ing profusely, and with roses, jessamines and 
other flowers perfume the air. Roses, salvias 
and geraniums flourish as if they knew no 
insect enemy nor chill of cold. Some of the 
palms are magnificent specimens. Five of 


the mountain, or cabbage palm, are growing 
on the beautiful grounds of Mr. Read at 
Pembroke Hall. 


Their hollow trunks are 
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from 23 to 3 feet in diameter at the ground, 
and with an almost perfect taper to the top 
crown of foliage, and are about 60 feet high. 
Other palms are the screw and areca, the 
sago, date, cocoanut and palmetto, the latter 
being abundant and luxuriant. At every 
step one is reminded that here, in a latitude 
where in the United States snow and ice are 
frequent during winter, some grand agency is 
at work changing the aspects and phenomena 
of nature. That agency is undoubtedly the 
Gulf Steam. It leaves the Gulf of Mexico 
at a temperature of 82, moving at the rate of 
about four miles an hour and having a width 
of thirty miles and a depth of nearly 2,000 
feet. The great rivers that drain continents 
are rivulets compared with this. It is estimated 
that the climate of England is milder by at 
least 15 degrees because of these heat-bearing 
waters. 

A few words more concerning the physical 
aspect of these islands. A common notion 
of acoral island is that it is a low area— 
scarcely above the ocean level, with its reefs 
and beaches of coral sand. But there are 
“high coral islands” as well as low ones, and 
these are of the high class. 

The elevated portions are composed of rock 
formed of hardened coral sand—the debris 
of ancient reefs—on the submerged portions, 
the reef-building process still goes on, and still 
the ocean grinds to sand dead portions of the 
reefs. The wind carries this sand inland in 
some places, and we thus have before us the 
means by which the hills of the Bermudas 
have been formed. 

These elevated reefs constitute a long nar- 
row series of islands, scarcely a mile wide, 
curving sharply at the southwestern end. 
Following the curve,.a drive from St. George’s, 
at the northern end, to the dock yards at the 
other extremity, is about twenty-one miles. 
I know of no drive of equal distance more 
picturesque or attractive. The hills and 
valleys at a distance remind one of a glacial 
moraine—that is, a series of hills with bowl- 
shaped depressions. Excepting on the most 
wind-swept hillsides by the ocean, the soil or 
soft rock is everywhere covered with vegeta- 
tion, and even on the most exposed spots the 
yucca, salicomia, Bermuda sage and several 
lichens grow. 

Of Bermuda as a British military and 
naval station I have not spoken, but it is 
important. At the government dockyards is 
the largest floating dock in the world. The 
largest ships of the British Navy are raised 
by it with ease. 

Every observation I have made confirms 
what I wrote at the beginning of this letter, 
that Bermuda must become a favorite resort. 


Hamilton, Bermuda, March, 1884. E. L., Jr. 
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INFINITE toil would not enable you to 
sweep away a mist; but by ascending a little 
ou may often look over it altogether. So it 
is with our moral improvement. We wrestle 
fiercely with a vicious habit, which would 
have no hold upon us if we ascended into a 
higher moral atmosphere.— Arthur Helps. 


“HE called for my life, and I offered it at | 
his footstool ; but he gave it me as a prey, 
with unspeakable addition. He called for 
my will, and I resigned it at hiscall; but He 
returned me his own in token of his love. 
He called for the world, and I laid it at his 
feet, with the crowns thereof; I withheld 
them not at the beckoning of his hand. But 
mark the benefit of exchange! For he gave 
me, instead of earth, a kingdom of eternal 
peace; and in lieu of the crowns of vanity, a 
crown of glory.”—T homas Slory. 


oa ITEMS. 


THE mail and nger service on the Mexi- 
can Central Railroad, between the City of 
Mexico and the United States, was begun on 
the 10th inst. 


CALIFORNIA is said to be the only State in 
which the distillation of salt from sea-water is 
carried on to any great extent. The produc- 
tion has risen from 44,000 bushels in 1860 to 
upwards of 880,000 bushels in 1883. 


THERE are sup to be about 1,000,000 
species in the animal kingdom. Of beetles 
alone, over 100,000 species are known, and the 
whole number of insects is set at 500,000. Of 
the pigher animals there are 1,200 mammals, 
7,500 birds, 2,000 reptiles and 10,000 fishes. 


AN Earthquake observatory is being erected 
in the coal mines near Na ki, Japan. In- 
struments are placed at different levels in the 
mines in order to afford measures of the rela- 
tions in time and intensity between the earth 
tremors below the ground and those observed 
on the surface. 


In his address in Vienna, upon the opening 
of the Congress of Ornithology, on the 7th inst., 
Prince Rudolph said that natural science has 
made its mark upon the present century, that 
nationalists have advanced in all departments 
of knowledge because a scientific spirit leading 
to the real enlightenment of the world had 
guided its progress. 


THE Postmaster General has received infor- 
mation that from and after the 15th inst., the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company will run a 
fast mail train from Ogden west, covering the 
distance between Ogden and San Francisco in 
39 hours. This will complete the fast mail 
system between New York and San Francisco 
and will save 20 hours between those points. 


A DESPATCH from New Orleans, Louisiana, 
states, letters from Captain Eads, now in 
London, give assurances that there is a good 
pomnest of aconstng the mammoth steamer 

reat Eastern to bring to this city the Euro- 
pean exhibits forthe great exposition here. The 
steamer will be used while here during the 
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exposition as a Hotel, and when the exposition 
closes will carry a return cargo to England, 


IN relation to the Mississippi floods a dispatch 


from New Orleans, dated on the 7th inst., states — 


a special despatch from St. Joseph to the Times. 
Democrat says: ‘The Government relief 
boats Barnard and Humphrey are distribut- 
ing rations in this section, giving five pounds 
of meatand six pounds of meal to each person. 
While this will relieve the present wants of 
those in distress it is wholly inadequate, ag 
there is no chance of getting rid of the water 
or resuming work to any extent for three or 
four weeks, and the negroes must be provided 
for in some way during that time. he back 
water is stationary from the effects of the Ral- 
eigh Crevasse. 


THE lifesaving stations of the United States 
signal service are now designated by name 
the former designation by numbers havin 
been abandoned on the first day of June las 
As the new names are for the most part des- 
criptive, or refer to some locality in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, the identification of 
thei is greatly facilitated to persons who are 
not connected with the service, while it is not 
made any harder to those who are connected 
with it. The circular of the Bureau gives, 
together with the names, exact descriptions of 
all the stations.— Pop. Sci. Mo. 


GUM ARABIC comes almost exclusively from 
Soudan, and, owing to the operations of El 
Mahdi, there have been no receipts of any con- 
sequence for a year past. In confectionery it 
makes about 30 per cent. of the best quality of 
gum drops, marshmallow, and jujube paste 
and the Government envelope manufactory at 
Hartford, Conn., is said to use a ton of gum 
arabic weekly. The annual supply from the 
Soudan has heretofore been from 20,000 to 
25,000 bags of 400 to 600 pounds each, and there 
is usually a stock held in London about equal to 
one years’ receipts. This reserve is now about 
exhausted, and the gum has been steadily 
advancing in price from the ordinary figures 
of eight to ten cents a pound until it now com- 
mands from thirty to fifty cents, according to 
quality.—Sci. Am. 


NOTICES. 


A Meeting of the Joint Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, on the subjects of 
Temperance and Intoxicating Beverages, will 
be held in Philadelphia, at Race Street Meet- 
ing-house, Room No. 1, on Seventh-day Fourth 
month 26th, 1884, at 1 P. M. 

The Executive Committee will meet at Race 
Street Parlor, = om day, at 10 A. M. 

AMEs H. ATKINSON, 
ANNIE C. DoRLAND, \ Clerks. 

The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Boardin 
House Association, will be held at the Insti- 
tution, 1623 Filbert Street, on Fourth-day, 
Fourth month 30th, at 4 P. M. 

Friends are invited. 








A Conference on Temperance, under the 
care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Frank- 
ford, on First-day, Fourth mo. 27th, 1884, at 
8P.M_ All are invited. 
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